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RUSSIA LOOKS TO AMERICA 

BY OLIVER M. SAYLER 



The American has been the safest of all the conglomerate 
population of Russia since the Revolution. Everywhere I 
went in Russia I found things opening up for me and diffi- 
culties vanishing and favors springing in my path just 
because I was an American. I was not off the ship at Vladi- 
vostok before I encountered the good will my nationality 
was destined to call forth for me on every occasion. More 
as a language exercise than for any other reason, I had 
tabulated every article in my baggage ia parallel columns of 
English and Russian, When the customs official came 
aboard, I showed him this list and my American passport. 
Astonishment at my frankness was followed by a keen appre- 
ciation of the humor of the situation and then by a genial 
recognition of my origin, and finally, although probably 
not good tactics in war time, he put his pasters on my bags 
without even unlocking them ! 

Russia has looked to America ever since she threw away 
her Tsar. Just why she has looked instinctively to us on her 
emergence from autocracy is not so easy for us to understand 
as it is for us to analyze our own reasons for sympathizing 
with Russia. For years we had watched with interest and deep 
feeling the struggle of the Russian people for freedom. For 
years we had looked upon the autocracy of the Tsar as a more 
cruel if not a more dangerous power than the autocracy of 
the Kaiser. The first Russian Revolution, therefore, was the 
most brilliant of those additions to the ranks of democracy 
which we as a nation have always hailed. 

Russia has no single motive in looking to America — no 
motive so widespread and so generally held as our hatred of 
autocracy and our sympathj'^ for the people who have thrown 
it off. Various factions look to us for various kinds of aid 
and understanding. Conservative Russians look to the 
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United States as the model for their own repubhc. Others, 
a vast unlettered throng, have heard of America as a refuge 
for political exiles. Others, near the soil, think of us as the 
nation which started to send them their precious farming 
machinery but has not sent nearly enough. And still others, 
who have never heard of America at all, open a wide and 
hospitable heart to us because they have heard nothing 
against us. 

Beyond these voluntary and spontaneous points of con- 
tact, however, we have made slight progress. For almost two 
years we have permitted benevolence to take the place of 
understanding, and there seems to be little disposition to 
change that course. Unless we do change it, unless we look 
long and frankly at the mistakes we have made, we shall con- 
tinue to fail Russia in her need and in our opportunity. 
Fortvmately, our mistakes have not been irreparable. We 
have not, for instance, been too hard with Russia. We have 
not cursed her and blamed her for her downfall. Neither 
have we been too sympathetic with her errors, for we have not 
recognized her new dictators and pardoned their faults. Our 
failure lies in our mental indolence, our unwillingness to 
gather patiently the facts in a situation such as the world 
has never known and then to draw our conclusions courage- 
ously and with discrimination. We have tried to apply obso- 
lete political formulae to the first full-fledged social revolu- 
tion. The formulas are not relevant, but we continue to 
apply them. We seize upon the advice or the credentials of 
some group that bears earmarks familiar to us without asking 
whether it is representative of Russia. We condemn every- 
thing which we do not understand, without trying patiently 
and with open mind to see whether it may have its value under 
the circimistances or whether it may be even more dangerous 
than our hasty conclusions have indicated. 

We sent the Root mission to Russia to tell us that all 
was well when it was not. We sent a railroad commission to 
give orders to employees who were not in a mood to take 
orders. Russia was free now. Why should they take orders 
from anybody? We sent a Red Cross mission to Russia and 
dozens of Y. M. C. A. secretaries — all with the avowed inten- 
tion of inducing Russia, to fight whether she would or could 
or no. 

On their return, Mr. Root and Mr. Russell and Major 
General Scott and others expressed themselves before Con- 
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gress as hopeful and confident and satisfied with the course 
of events in Russia. And yet less than a week after the 
mission left for home, there had been the bloody rioting of 
July in Petrograd. Less than a month after their return, 
the Moscow conference revealed the hopelessness of com- 
promise between the extreme classs, a hopelessness which had 
long disillusioned many in Russia. Less than three months 
after their return, the Bolsheviki had seized the power and 
had begun negotiations for peace. 

I was unable to understand what had been the trouble 
and so I took particular pains to retrace the paths the mis- 
sion had travelled. Had these men actually seen the real con- 
ditions, the ominously evident cleavage of the class warfare 
and its dark significance for the future, and had they chosen 
to put another face on the picture for fear of discouraging 
America, scarcely under way at that time in her participation 
in the war? Or had they submitted themselves to be led 
around among the exhibits in the museum of Revolutionary 
Russia, seeing just what their guides wished them to see, con- 
sorting with their kind in the cities and ignoring the vast mass 
of the Russian people? I tried to believe the former, for 
although it was a mistaken course, it was a mistake that men 
might easily make. But gradually I was forced to the latter 
explanation. A few of the educated classes had heard Mr. 
Root speak and had read his cordial addresses in the news- 
papers. Aside from this gentlemanly interest in the mission, 
though, its members might as well have saved themselves a 
long trip, for they and the forces toward which power was 
inevitably gravitating in Russia never came to grips with 
each other. They did not see all those who represented the 
various classes in the Russian struggle. An Associated Press 
correspondent in Petrograd from the beginning of the war 
until recently told me how Baron Rosen, former ambassador 
from Russia to the United States and an unselfish worker in 
the Revolution, had tried again and again without success to 
warn the mission of impending disaster if the Allies did not 
adopt a more substantially sympathetic policy toward the 
new Russia. 

Whatever opportunity might have existed to forestall the 
triumph of the proletarian tyranny, that opportimity was 
lost in the failure to recognize the Russian Revolution as 
essentially a class confllict. The Revolution began under 
Miliu\oflF as a political revolution, merely the substitution of 
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one form of government for another. But within a month 
after the Tsar had abdicated, the upheaval had become a 
social revolution, the struggle of class against class, of Labor 
against Capital, preached by the Radicals and the Syndi- 
calists and the Anarchists all over the world for the last 
seventy-five years. Through the days of Kerensky it was 
nothing but that under a thin disguise. Today it is still 
that, and the Bolsheviki are interested first of all and 
last of all in the class conflict, the supremacy of the prole- 
tariat of all lands. If their course has seemed to be pro- 
German, it has been because a German advantage resulted 
from their determination to continue the class struggle in the 
face of a world at war. If the peace of Brest-l^itovsk seemed 
like a German peace and a betrayal of Russia by her repre- 
sentatives, it must be remembered that the Bolsheviki know 
that their proletarian republic can not live unless the class 
struggle spreads. Their willingness to dicker with Ger- 
many was part of their scheme to spread the social revolution. 

Failure to recognize these facts has been the undoing of 
most of the American attempts to reach an understanding 
with Russia. Our Ambassador, David R. Francis, is shrewd 
and determined and gifted with common sense, but he looks 
on the Russian controversy in political instead of in social 
terms. 

I went out from Petrograd to Vologda to see Mr. Fran- 
cis early in March 1918, ten days after all the embassies 
had fled from the panic-stricken capital. The story of how 
a new diplomatic citadel had been foimded is one of the few 
pieces of vital and constructive action in our relationship 
with the new Russia and so I shall let Mr. Francis tell it in 
his own words. 

" When the approach of the Germans made it unwise for the em- 
bassies to remain longer in Petrograd [said the Ambassador as he sat 
by the table in the library of the Vologda Club] , I realized my respon- 
sibility as dean of the diplomatic corps, and so I called together all the 
representatives of the Allied Nations and I said to them : 

" ' Gentlemen, I for one don't propose to stay here and get caught 
like a rat in a trap, and I don't suppose you do, either. Now, here is 
what I plan to do, and I invite you all to stay with me and cooperate 
with me. I am going first to Vologda, four hundred miles east on the 
main line of the Trans-Siberian railroad. There I shall stay until the 
Germans advance and threaten my safety again. From there, if I have 
to move, I shall go to Viatka and from Viatka to Perm and from Perm 
to Yekaterinburg and so on across Siberia, step by step until I am 
forced to board an American ship at Vladivostok.' 
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" The charge d'affaires of the British Embassy was greatly dis- 
turbed, and the French and Italian ambassadors were equally horrified. 

" ' What !' they exclaimed, almost in one voice, ' you suggest that 
we go out of Russia by way of Siberia ! Why, we'd be getting farther 
and farther away from home all the time ! ' 

" 'Well, gentlemen,' I said, ' I don't wish to dictate to you. Do 
whatever you think best. If you wish to come with me, you are wel- 
come. I have no intention of letting anyone chase me out of this coun- 
try except the Germans, and I shall remain on Russian soil if I have 
to move the American Embassy around on cart wheels ! ' " 

The British and the French and the Italian Embassies 
and their staflps started off toward home across Finland. No 
one heard what had happened to them for weeks. They had 
simply vanished among the lakes in the No Man's Land be- 
tween the Red and the White Guards of Finland's own social 
revolution. A month or two later, some of them managed to 
escape into Sweden, while others drifted back like belated 
prodigals to the court of the American Ambassador. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese and Japanese Ambassadors, once 
well started eastward on the same train with the American 
Embassy, never stopped off at Vologda but cut for home 
by the straightest route. Two diplomats alone elected to 
remain in Russia with Mr. Francis. Two countries among 
all the Allied Nations were represented in addition to the 
United States. They were Brazil and Siam! The charge 
d'affaires of the South American republic did not have 
enough money to go farther, and the minister from the 
strange kingdom in the South Seas did not know how to get 
home if he had wished to ! 

The day I arrived in Vologda, the Ambassador gave 
out to the Russian press the following statement, which was 
copied throughout Russia: 

I shall not leave Russia until compelled by force. The American 
Government and people are too deeply interested in the prosperity of 
the Russian people for them to abandon Russia to the Germans. Amer- 
ica is sincerely interested in the liberty of the Russian people and will 
do everything possible to safeguard the real interests of the country. 

If the brave and patriotic Russian people will forget political dif- 
ferences for the time being and act resolutely and vigorously, they will 
be able to drive the enemy from their territory and by the end of 
1918 bring a lasting peace for themselves and the whole world. Amer- 
ica still counts itself an ally of the Russian people and we shall be 
ready to help, no matter what Government organizes a vigorous re- 
sistance to the German invasion. 

Here again, with all its genuine sympathy, was the same 
misunderstanding of the social revolution as a mere political 
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quarrel. Here again was the delusion in which most people 
outside Russia persisted — the delusion that Russia could 
fight once more if she wished to. 

Russia could not fight. Her army of twenty millions had 
been scattered, her transportation system wrecked, her food 
supply depleted far below the civilian necessity. No man 
trusted any other man. Organization and morale were for- 
gotten conceptions. The Russian had no illusions concern- 
ing the invader. He used the bomb and all the other weap- 
ons of terrorism on the Hohenzollern just as he did on the 
Romanoff. But he did not gather together again his scat- 
tered hosts to reconstitute a great Eastern front, simply 
because he could not. 

The Russians made peace at Brest-Litovsk partly because 
they had a gim at their head and none in their hands and they 
had to, and partly because the Russian people had been clam- 
oring for peace for over a year. The first Revolution was 
depicted for us in America as the result of a determination to 
wage the war more vigorously. That may have been the 
motive of Professor Miliukoff and his friends. But it was 
not the motive of the leaders of the social revolution which 
absorbed and swept aside the political revolution inside a 
month. The motive of these men, even the most moderate, 
was to bring peace to Russia just as soon as it could be 
brought honorably. In three years of war Russia had lost 
out of her effective manhood nearly three miUion killed and 
five million more hopelessly wounded or taken prisoner. The 
soldiei's knew that the court back in the capital was disloyal. 
At the front they were withdrawn by their commanders from 
impregnable positions without a shot. The only reason they 
had ever gone to war was because the Tsar said they had to. 
For three years they knew nothing about the struggle for de- 
mocracy, nothing about the rights of small nations, nothing 
about the purposes of their Allies. They simply felt that 
they had been sent out to do a dirty job, and they had sick- 
ened and tired of it. When they got rid of their Tsar, they 
saw no reason why they should not get rid of their Tsar's 
war, too, and they proceeded to do so without waiting for 
the order to demobilize. 

One opportunity and only one lay open to the Allies in 
their project of keeping Russia effectively in the war. That 
was to retain the armies in the field, less rather than more 
active but holding an equal number of German divisions on 
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the Eastern Front. The opinion of most Russians agrees 
that this might have been accomplished if prompt aid had 
come in the way of woefully needed supplies, if the Pro- 
visional Government and the Soviets had been vigorously 
supported, if the Constitutional Assembly and the land re- 
forms had been hiu*ried up instead of postponed, if Russia's 
pleas for a democratic statement of war aims had been heeded 
and if a personal propaganda explaining Allied war motives 
had been sent out over the country to meet the insidious pro- 
paganda from Germany. But instead of taking what lay 
within their reach and enlarging its scope as Russia found 
her feet again, the Allies demanded that Russia fight when 
there was no longer the will or the understanding or the 
ability to fight, and in making that demand they lost their 
opportunity to receive any service at all from Russia. 

By November, 1917, even this single opportunity had 
passed. And yet as late as last March, on the advice of vm- 
ofiicial investigators from the Red Cross, President Wilson 
risked the dangerous appearance of recognizing the Bolshe- 
vik Government in the remote hope of inducing Russia to 
reject the peace terms. This is the message which he sent to 
the All Russia Congress of Soviets in session in Moscow to 
ratify the Brest-Litovsk treaty : 

May I not take advantage of the meeting of the Congress of the 
Soviets to express the sincere sympathy which the people of the United 
States feel for the Russian people at this moment when the German 
Power has been thrust in to interrupt and turn back the whole struggle 
for freedom and substitute the wishes of Germany for the purpose of 
the people of Russia. Although the Government of the United States 
is, unhappily, not now in a position to render the direct and effective 
aid it would wish to render, I beg to assure the people of Russia through 
the Congress that it will avail itself of every opportunity to secure for 
Russia once more complete sovereignty and independence in her own 
affairs and full restoration of her great role in the life of Europe and 
the modern world. The whole heart of the people of the United States 
is with the people of Russia in the attempt to free themselves forever 
from autocratic government and become the masters of their own life. 

(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 

I shall never forget the wave of bitter disappointment 
that swept over Moscow the morning after the President's 
message was read to the Peace Congress. The message was 
not a recognition of the Bolsheviki, but it was the nearest 
approach to recognition which any nation except Germany 
had yet given. The depression extended through every class 
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except the Bolsheviki themselves. Their leaders, however, 
pounced on the opening which the President's message had 
given them to thumb their nose once more at us and the entire 
world. Trotzky was at outs with the others just then, but 
someone else took his place and drafted this insolent reply 
to President Wilson's message in the form of a resolution 
which the Congress cheered and adopted : 

The All Russian Congress of Soviets expresses its appreciation to 
the American people and first of all to the laboring and exploited classes 
in the United States for the message sent by President Wilson to the 
Congress of the Soviets, in this time when the Russian Socialist Soviet 
Republic is living through most difficult trials. 

The Russian Republic uses the occasion of the message from Presi- 
dent Wilson to express to all peoples who are dying and suffering from 
the horrors of this imperialistic war its warm sympathy and firm con- 
viction that the happy time is near when the laboring masses in all 
Bourgeois countries will throw off the capitalist yoke and establish a 
Socialist state of society, which is the only one capable of assuring a 
permanent and just peace as well as the culture and well being of all 
who toil. 

An able reply, a dignified reply, a reply even breathing 
certain social ideals. But fundamentally it was an appeal 
to the laboring men of America and the world to rise up and 
overthrow their Governments. In effect, the Russian prole- 
tariat said to Mr. Wilson: " We thank your working classes 
for the message you sent us. Please tell them we hope they 
wiU put you out of office and start a revolution against your 
Government." 

From the very beginning, the Bolshevik Government has 
neither sought nor expected recognition from any other Gov- 
ernment. It has kept aloof from all because it has foreseen 
that contact with any so-called " capitalist " Government 
would endanger its own syndicalist basis. Its idea of internal 
economics and of international relationships is utterly incom- 
patible with the idea prevailing in the world today. Bolshe- 
vik Russia did not ask the assistance of the AUies against 
Germany, because it knew that its own regime would be the 
first to fall before any appreciable expeditionary force. It 
came to terms with Germany simply because it had to. The 
Peace Congress that ratified the Brest-Litovsk treaty pro- 
ceeded to a consideration of the best means of violating it. 

As long as the war lasted, the Russian Bolsheviki covdd 
hope to be ignored by the rest of the world. With the open- 
ing of the Baltic and the Black Sea, however, it will be 
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possible to restore the broken contact with Russia. The 
test of our ability to deal with the Russian Revolution in a 
practical, intelligent, and far-seeing manner is at hand. What 
we choose to do with Russia, more than any of our other 
international engagements, will be the test of ovu* vision. 

It is hardly hkely that we shall make the same mistakes 
with Russia that we have made abeady. But unless we 
analyze relentlessly the mistakes we have made, unless we 
seek patiently for the underlying misconceptions from which 
those mistakes proceeded, we shall be in danger of blimder- 
ing on in much the same way as we have in the past. Most 
of all, we shall have to guard against the temptation of trying 
to make Russia conform to our ideas of governmental and 
industrial polity. Already, we are beseiged by refugees 
from the old privileged classes who are carrying on an open 
propaganda for the restoration of their former privileges. 
For many months we have been shut off from a rehearsal 
of the motives and the ideals of those who are opposed to 
reaction. Our ports have been closed to any Russian sus- 
pected of dissatisfaction with society as we have chosen to 
order it. Under the Espionage Act, our press and our pubhc 
forum and our courts have dealt relentlessly with any such 
expression of dissatisfaction. We have heard one side only, 
and we are in danger of a natural inclination to continue to 
listen to that side to the exclusion of other salient convictions. 

Even if we were in possession of all the conflicting view- 
points, howevei-, the exact procedure in answering Russia's 
unspoken appeal to us would be very difficult to determine. 
The Bolsheviki and the other extreme elements who have 
subordinated the Russian Revolution to the social revolution 
prefer to have us keep our hands off completely, for they 
know that contact with us, as with anyone else, will seal their 
fate. The business men, the propertied class, the bourgeoise, 
would have America and the Allies send sufficient military 
forces into Russia to clear out the whole pack and parcel of 
Bolsheviki and socialists of every stripe and stamp, immind- 
ful that the vast majority of the Russian population holds 
sociahst beliefs of one kind or another. In between these two 
extremes is the long-suffering and patient educated class of 
Russia, the intelligentsia, with representatives in almost all 
of the so-called " parties." Giving freely of their best blood 
to further the cause of the Revolution in the old days, they 
now look with chagrin and heavy hearts upon the wreck that 
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is Russia. They understand our protestations of sympathy, 
but somehow they can not understand why there is not some- 
thing to do. And beyond them all is the silent Russian 
peasant, waiting, as he would wait for the judgment day, for 
the time when we can send him more of the ploughs and the 
harrows and the reapers that will make his acres yield. 

In following the difficult path of discrimination we shall 
have to remember that Bolshevism is a strange mixture of 
class revenge and class tyranny together with fanatical reme- 
dies for a desperate state of society. Many of these remedies 
may in themselves be constructive if applied xmder favorable 
conditions, for they partake of the intuitive vision of the 
dreamer. There was a plan on paper in Petrograd shortly 
before the final demobilization of the army last winter which 
would have remade Russia in a year if it could have been 
carried out. Russia needs railroads. Russia needs railroads 
more than any cotintry except the heart of Africa. Many of 
the lines run out like spokes from Moscow and Petrograd 
and lose themselves in the fields and forests. There are 
almost no connecting links. In order to con-ect this situa- 
tion, the Bolshevik plan called for the transfer of the soldiers 
from the trenches to construction gangs. A military army 
was to be converted into an industrial army to build railroads 
for Russia. The fatal fault in these calculations lay in the 
determination of the soldier to go home the moment the army 
was demobilized. And so it has fared with almost all the 
other idealistic and constructive plans of the Bolsheviki. The 
good they have attempted has been impossible to accomplish 
under the conditions which brought them to power. Many of 
the evils of their regime have resulted from their will to retain 
that power. They are a symptom, not a cause, a symptom 
of disintegration and demoralization of all the forces in the 
Russian commonwealth. 

Nevertheless, the Bolsheviki are still in a sense repre- 
sentative of Russia. By their prompt enactment of the land 
reforms which the peasants demanded, they have not only 
silenced that source of unrest but they have made these nine- 
tenths of the population their tacit supporters. No headway 
can be made by any Russian party or by any outsider against 
the Bolsheviki which does not assure the peasant of a solu- 
tion of the land problem satisfactory to him. With equal 
jealousy the peasants and the workmen will guard their 
Soviet, for it is the only form of government with which the 
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Russian has had any acquaintance and experience since the 
Tsar and the bureaucracy were discarded. It is the single con- 
structive political contribution thus far of the Russian Revo- 
lution. Wherever it is possible, therefore, to restore order 
and remove the underlying cause of Bolshevism without dis- 
turbing the functions of the Soviet, it will be wise to respect 
that institution and see that it is made truly representative 
of all the elements of the population, not simply of the in- 
dustrial proletariat or of those who happen to have arms in 
a given community and can thereby retain a fictitious ma- 
jority in the councils of the district. 

Whatever we do for Russia, we must not expect imme- 
diate payment. Russia has paid already in blood and treas- 
ure and sorrow for the new world we are making. For the 
sake of those sacrifices, for the sake of a freedom toward 
which she has richly contributed, for the restoration of order 
and safety in the fabric of civilization, we must give freely 
of our food and of our resources. More than that, we must 
give of our patience and our most vmselfish thought. Not 
at the expense of concessions and privileges. We must give 
for the restoration of Russia as we have given for the restora- 
tion of France and of Belgium and of Serbia. And our 
reward will come richly in the gratitude and the confidence 
of a people closely akin to us in their passion for democracy 
and freedom. 

Oliver M. Saylee. 



